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THE FOURTH INTEENATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMEEICAN REPUBLICS 

The International Conference of American Republics has assumed 
a well-defined and dignified position among the great international 
organizations of the world. Four conferences have met up to the 
present time. The suspicions and misrepresentations by which the 
first of these meetings were surrounded, while still occasionally 
cropping up in the press and among persons who are not entirely 
weU informed, are no longer of any effect among serious publicists. 
As the general character of the International Union becomes more 
and more established, many matters that originally led to heated 
discussion may now be taken for granted and left to a purely aca- 
demic forum. The work of the conferences of the Union has be- 
come specific and definite, its usefulness can no longer be questioned, 
when it has come to form the main basis of treaty relations and of 
administrative arrangements among the American republics. But 
these specific achievements in the development of international law 
do not exhaust the mission of the Pan-American conferences. They 
are assisting in the creation of that common mind, that harmonious 
public opinion, the existence of which will make it possible for 
America to play in the history of the future that part which accords 
with the resources and the natural conditions of her countries. The 
mere fact that twenty-one nations differing from each other in 
customs and traditions as widely as does Brazil from Mexico or the 
the United States from Paraguay, can meet together in a harmonious 
body and, realizing a common destiny imposed by natural conditions 
and a common historic development, set to work to solve specific 
problems in a practical sense — this fact alone is a proof that the 
Pan-American Union has not been established in vain. 

The Fourth International Conference met at Buenos Aires on 
July 12 under the honorary presidency of the Secretaries of State 
of the United States and of Argentina, Mr. Philander C. Knox, and 
Doctor Victorino de la Plaza; and under the active presidency of 
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Dr. Antonio Bermejo, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Argentina; with the Argentinian Minister in Washington, Senor 
Epifanio Portela, acting as Secretary General. As the year of the 
Conference coincides with that of the celebration of the centenary 
of independence in most of the Spanish American countries, the Con- 
ference will stand in history as the most notable feature of this com- 
memoration; especially as it gives proof of the fact that the nations 
of this continent, moved by a common impulse to establish their 
independence, are still, after a century has passed, acting upon the 
basis of a common American policy. It is not, however, our pur- 
pose in this article to give an account of the sessions of the Con- 
erence or of the celebrations which accompanied these meetings, 
interesting though this may be, but to deal more specifically with 
the action of the Conference as affecting or involving international 
law principles or as creating new administrative arrangements. 

In accordance with the precedent established at the Conference of 
Eio de Janeiro, the work of the Conference was based entirely upon 
a program previously adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union in Washington and accepted by the Governments 
composing the Union. A preliminary program which had been 
i&sued about six months before the meeting of the Conference con- 
tained a number of subjects which were ultimately omitted by the 
Governing Board for reasons of convenience and out of deference to 
the wishes expressed by one or the other American government. 
The preliminary program is nevertheless interesting as embodying 
subjects which may be taken up in future discussions. The Govern- 
ing Board also adopted the rules and regulations which governed the 
Conference. These rules followed in the main, and in almost every 
detail, those which had been in force at the Conference of Eio de 
Janeiro. The provision that the sessions of the Conference were to 
be secret was, however, omitted, it being left to the Conference itself 
to determine the matter of admission to its sessions. The rules fixed 
the number of countries to be represented on the various committees, 
but the actual number of these committees was settled by the Con- 
ference itself; there being altogether fourteen committees, on six of 
which every delegation was represented. 
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The most notable regulation is that which provides that subjects 
not included in the program shall not be introduced unless there be 
a favorable vote of two-thirds of the members. This regulation, in 
connection with the character of the functions of the Committee on 
General Welfare, brought about some discussion. There was, how- 
ever, an almost unanimous feeling among the delegations that it was 
not desirable that entirely new business should be introduced at all. 
A country wishing to bring before the Conference any subject may 
do so by proposing its discussion and asking for its inclusion in the 
program. As international conferences are not composed of legis- 
lators acting to a certain extent sui juris, but of delegates ruled 
by the instructions of their governments, it is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary that the program of subjects to be discussed 
should be known beforehand by all the governments, in order that they 
may study them and give instructions thereon to their representa- 
tives. This principle affects the functions of the committee which 
according to the regulation is to deal with the " general welfare." 
The nature of these fimctions has not been entirely clear. Is it to 
deal only with the immediate welfare of the Conference and its 
members themselves, taking up questions which affect the convenience 
of the Conference ? Or, going to the other extreme, is it to consider 
and report upon general business bearing upon the welfare of the 
entire continent ? Accepting the latter view, a delegate of Paraguay 
argued that every country ought to be represented on this committee, 
considering that by common accord the congress might modify its 
program and take up some new subject interesting to all American 
countries. Later on, another delegate spoke at length upon the de- 
sirability of having su:ch a committee which would deal with the 
broader aspects of American policies. He cited an expression used 
by Sr. Nabuco in the Conference of 1906 when he spoke of the " com- 
mittee on the general welfare of the continent," and said that " to it 
pertain all the measures and plans not dealt with in the program and 
all ideas of a unanimous character, so to speak, advanced in the in- 
terest of our hemisphere." In that conference Sr. Nabuco also said 
that " the committee on the continental welfare looks after every- 
thing not foreseen in regard to the good relations between the Ameri- 
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can countries." It is evident that whatever interpretation may be 
given to the character of this committee, its functions will in the 
nature of things be more restricted than the name implies. The gen- 
eral welfare of the continent is indeed the subject which the Con- 
ference deals with, but it is necessary that the governments should 
know beforehand what aspects of the general welfare are to be con- 
sidered, in order that they might form a definite opinion thereon. 
The aspects so selected will be embodied in the program, and their 
consideration will be divided among the different committees of the 
Conference. It is unlikely that a Conference will ever vote the 
taking up of an entirely new topic which has not been considered by 
the governments, unless such topic be of very minor importance. 
Matters of a relatively unimportant nature may from time to time 
be referred to the general welfare committee, if admitted by a two- 
thirds vote in the Conference; but it is not in accordance with the 
character and the practice of the International Union to bestow upon 
such a committee the function of introducing of its own motion 
matters which it might deem of general interest, nor was such a 
practice at all in the mind of Sr. Wabuco when he made the state- 
ments cited above. Whenever the question arises as to whether a 
certain motion constitutes new business, it is proper and in accord- 
ance with practice that the question be submitted first to the com- 
mittee on rules and regulations. Only in cases where there is no 
doubt as. to the subject-matter being included in the terms of the pro- 
gram, but where no special committee has been provided for it, should 
such business be directly referred to the Committee on Greneral Wel- 
fare; unless indeed the introduction of some new matter has been 
expressly sanctioned by a two-thirds vote. The proper time for the 
governments to consider what aspects and features of the general 
welfare of the continent they desire to have discussed, is the period 
when the program for the Conference is being formed by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan-American Union. 

In connection with the Fourth Conference some very interesting 
questions arose as to the rights of a nation which flow from mem- 
bership in the Union. As the relations between the Governments of 
Argentina and Bolivia were temporarily strained at the time when the 
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invitations for the Conference were being issued, the question arose 
as to whether a country which has broken off its diplomatic relations 
with the government which is to act as the host of the Conference, 
is, nevertheless, by virtue of its membership, entitled to send a delega- 
tion. This question was resolved in the affirmative, and, through 
the intermediation of the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, an invitation was extended to Bolivia to send representatives 
to the Conference. The plenary rights of membership at all times 
and under all conditions were thus established, although in this par- 
ticular case Bolivia ultimately failed to avail herself of her right 
to take part in the deliberations. A similar problem arose with 
respect to the representation upon the Governing Board of the Union, 
of a government which for the time being does not have a diplomatic 
representative in Washington. It was decided that a republic thus 
situated might entrust its representation on the Governing Board 
to some other member of that body who would then have a vote for 
each country represented. The suggestion had been brought forward 
that an American republic whose diplomatic relations with the United 
States had been interrupted should be entitled to accredit a special 
representative directly to the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union. When the practical difficulties involved in such an arrange- 
ment were pointed out, especially the inadmissibility of erecting 
within a sovereign state a separate organization empowered to re- 
ceive qtiasi-dijAomatic envoys,^ the suggestion was withdrawn, and 
the solution above outlined was unanimously adopted. 

An interesting question in the public law of international unions 
is that concerning the effect of the admission of delegates of a govern- 
ment, the independence or legality of which has not been recognized 
by all the members of the Union. Precedents have been established 
which appear to justify the enunciation of the principle, which is 
also in accordance with the essential nature of international unions, 
that membership in a union and participation in its administrative 
and deliberative business does not involve the recognition, by every 
state participating, of the legality or independence of every other 

1 The right of legation enjoyed by the Vatican rests on a different basis. 
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government represented. The delegates of the Republic of Brazil 
participated in the First Pan-American Conference at a time when 
the' republican government had not as yet been officially recognized 
by all the American states. At the Third Conference, both Colombia 
and Panama were represented, the latter republic at that time not 
having been recognized by the country from which it had severed 
itself. The delegates of Colombia did not make any declaration 
respecting this matter while the Conference was in session, yet no 
one considered their participation as implying a recognition of the 
new republic. Similarly at the Fourth Conference, the presence of 
the delegate from Nicaragua who represented the government of 
Sr. Madriz, which was not recognized by the United States, was not 
a fact implying such a recognition. It is evident that as the Con- 
ference from its very nature can not enter into the controversies be- 
tween individual nations, nor those within the different countries, 
its acceptance of the representatives of a de facto government can not 
be said to involve universal recognition. It is indeed conceivable, 
though fortunately such a case has not as yet arisen, that the Con- 
ference may have to decide for itself whether to recognize, for its 
own purposes, a certain government desiring to be represented. This 
question would arise should two delegations from one country present 
themselves, or should the delegation appearing from any country 
notoriously not represent a de facto government. It is, however, 
very likely that in such a case the decision would rest upon the prin- 
ciple that as the Conference can not go into the internal affairs of a 
country, it can not admit any delegation at all under such circum- 
stances ; unless indeed in the former of the two cases one of the two 
delegations appeared under practically fraudulent pretences. The 
full enjoyment of the rights of membership in the Union may there- 
fore be said to be based upon the maintenance of a stable and undi- 
vided government 

A step was taken to secure the periodicity of future conferences 
by following the precedent established at Rio de Janiro, by bestow- 
ing upon the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union the power 
to designate the place and time of the next Conference and by fixing 
as the period within which it is to be convoked the period of five 
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years. This time may, however, be extended, should a meeting 
■within the designated period become impossible. The rivalry which 
always exists among various nations who wish to secure the privilege 
of inviting the Conference is in itself a proof of its importance. In 
order to avoid lengthy discussions and unavoidable disappointments 
during the Conference, it has been found convenient to allow the 
Governing Board to make the selection with due regard to all the 
points of convenience and propriety involved. 

The Conference by resolution recommended the establishment, in 
the City of Buenos Aires, of a permanent Pan-American exposition 
cf products. In order to carry out this resolution, it was provided 
that, upon analogy to the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, the American diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
Argentine Government, should form a committee in Buenos Aires 
entrusted with the administrative direction of the permanent exhibit. 

The organization of the Pan-American Union itself was a subject 
for detailed and careful consideration in committee, as the result of 
which a resolution and the tentative draft of a treaty were adopted 
by the Conference. The Committee on the Bureau of American 
Republics considered the advisability of converting into a formal con- 
vention the resolution passed and continued by successive Conferences 
under which that institution has hitherto been maintained. On the 
part of many delegates the belief was expressed that the ratification 
of such a convention would require an indefinite time on account of 
the constitutional provisions in numerous republics which require 
the consent of Congress. It was felt that the activities of the Bureau 
might be embarrassed were a convention adopted immediately, on 
account of the delays which might occur in its ratification. It was 
therefore decided to maintain for the immediate future the resolu- 
tion under which the Bureau exists, making therein such changes as 
might seem necessary; and also to submit to the governments the 
draft of a convention carefully considered by the Conference, which 
can be ratified as soon as the governments may find it convenient. 

The Conference maintained the presidency of the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America in the Governing Board of 
the Pan-American Union. Indications had been made by the dele- 
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gates of some coiantries that it would be more in accordance with 
the equal dignity of all the members in the Union if the chairman- 
ship of the Board were made elective. But it was pointed out that 
by the common practice of international unions a position of similar 
dignity is usually accorded the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
country in which the Union has its seat; and also that the presi- 
dency of the Secretary of State would powerfully assist the Union 
and help to increase its dignity and eiSciency. The importance of 
these considerations was accepted by all, and the dignity of the 
presidential oifice was again conferred upon the Secretary of State 
of the United States, as an honor freely bestowed by the American 
nations. In the absence of the Secretary of State, the sessions of 
the Governing Board are to be presided over by one of the American 
diplomatic representatives present in the order of rank and seniority, 
and with the title of vice-president. In order to acknowledge the 
dignity which it is proper to recognize in an international institu- 
tion of such importance, the name of the Bureau was changed to 
" Pan-American Union ; " while the name of the organization of 
American countries which supports the Bureau was changed to the 
briefer form of " Union of American Eepublics." 

Under a resolution passed at Bio de Janeiro in 1906, Pan-Ameri- 
can committees have been established in nearly all of the republics. 
It was the original intention that these bodies should cooperate with 
the central Union in carrying out its work. In accordance with 
this purpose and in order to make it more definite, the Fourth Con- 
ference embodied in the resolution and draft-convention relating to 
the Pan-American Union an article defining the functions and rela- 
tions of the Pan-American committees. Being linked to the Pan- 
American Union they are to form with it a common organism, acting 
as its representatives and agencies in the different states, and having 
on their part the right to bring to the central institution matters re- 
lating to their respective countries. 

The functions of the Pan-American Union were not essentially 
modified. It was decided that it would be desirable for the Union 
to gather and publish information on the current legislative acts of 
the American Eeptiblics. The position of the Union as the perma- 
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nent commission or agent of the International American Conferences 
was emphasized. The success of these Conferences in the future will 
depend largely upon the thorough and systematic work of preparation 
carried on by the Pan-American Union and the committees. The 
questions considered by the Conferences are becoming less general 
and elementary, far more detailed and technical. The extensive 
body of accurate information required in the making of treaties and 
resolutions which shall be of practical value, can be furnished only 
by cooperative work carried on through the administrative agencies 
of the Union. The financial administration was more definitely 
regulated with respect to the annual budget and the duty of the 
member-states to pay their quota upon a fixed date into the treasury 
cf the Pan-American Union. It was left to the Governing Board 
to arrange for the fulfillment of the duties of a treasurer on the part 
of some official of the Union, and to establish an independent system 
of audit. The importance of the Columbus Memorial Library as a 
center where the most complete information on all the countries of 
the Union can be obtained was recognized, and the Eepublics re- 
newed their engagements to supply this collection with documents 
and other books. In order to make the work of the Pan-American 
committees more successful, and to form in each country a center of 
information on all the others, it was also provided that documents 
and books should similarly be sent to the Pan-American committees 
in each country. It was felt that it would not be wise to attempt 
to make specific regulations for all the activities of the Pan-American 
Union. The power to provide in this manner for the control of the 
administration in all its agencies was therefore left to the Governing 
Board, and, in matters referring to the internal administration, to 
the Director General. The Pan-American Union thus established 
is an organization of great importance and dignity. It was there- 
fore thought proper that the title of the head official should be changed 
to " Director-General," and that of the Secretary to "Assistant- 
Director." 

In preparing and adopting the draft of a convention concerning 
the Pan-American Union, the Committee and Conference were gov- 
erned by the principle that in such a convention there should be laid 
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down only the essential bases of the organization and functions of 
the Union, leaving to the Governing Board and to the Director- 
General the power to determine, by means of regulations, all the 
details involved in the proper performance of the mission of this im- 
portant agency. The draft adopted rests entirely upon experience 
and incorporates in a more formal manner the organization already 
developed by means of the successive resolutions of the conferences 
and the activities of the Union. The draft-convention on the Pan- 
American Union is in a form ready for action by the governments of 
the various American Republics. 

The program of the Conference included the consideration of the 
renewal of the treaty concerning the arbitration of pecuniary claims. 
The treaty concluded in Mexico upon this subject,^ and renewed at 
the Conference at Eio in 1906, had been ratified by eight American 
states. The convention adopted by the Fourth Conference retains 
the first article of the treaty of Mexico, which provides for the sub- 
mission to arbitration of all pecuniary claims which can not be ad- 
justed amicably through diplomacy, in all cases where such claims 
are sufficiently large to warrant the expense of arbitration. To this 
article there was added the clause that " The decision shall be given 
in conformity to the principles of international law." The treaty 
allows the alternative of submitting the respective claim to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague or to constitute a special 
jurisdiction. While the former treaties were concluded for a period 
of six years, the time during which the present convention is to run 
is indefinite, the signatory nations being given the faculty of de- 
nouncing the convention upon giving notice, two years in advance, 
of such denunciation. 

The discussion in committee, of the treaty on pecuniary claims, 
was very interesting from the juristic point of view. The proposal 
was made to include in the treaty a provision giving the arbitral tri- 
bunal the power to decide as a preliminary question whether or not 
the claim is one in which diplomatic procedure is appropriate. The 
suggestion was made in order to protect the sovereignty of a nation 

« Supplement, 1:303. 
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against any attempt to take from its courts cases which they are 

legally competent to try, and to carry them before an international 

judicature. While the article in question was not added to the 

treaty, the committee in its report cited an extract taken from the 

report of the committee at the Rio Conference to the effect that 

The internal sovereignty of a state consists explicitly in the right it 
always preserves of regulating such juridical acts as are consummated 
withia its territory, by its laws, and of trying these by its tribunals, ex- 
cepting in cases where, for special reasons, they are converted into 
questions of an international character. 

The committee then disavowed the purpose of withdrawing alien 

residents from the jurisdiction of the local court, and states that 

arbitration will exist only 

in cases where it is shown that there has been a violation of the rules 
of conduct imposed upon states under the sanction of international law, 
towards the citizens of other nationalities. * * * With this under- 
standing, the expression " denial of justice " should be given a most 
liberal construction, causing it to embrace all cases where a state fails to 
furnish the guarantees which it ought to secure to all individual rights. 
The failure of guarantees does not come solely from the judicial acts of 
a state. It may result also from the acts or omissions of other public 
oflBcials. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. John Bassett Moore, delegate 

of the United States, made the following declaration which was also 

incorporated in the report of the committee, and which indicates 

clearly the points involved : 

The undersigned, while he refrains from entering into a discussion of 
the statements of general principles embodied in the foregoing report, 
deems it proper to observe that he does not consider it to be practicable 
to lay down in advance precise and unyielding formulas by which the 
question of a denial of justice may in every instance be determined. 
Still less does he believe it to be possible to treat this matter as a pre- 
liminary question, which may be decided apart from the merits of the 
case, or to include in a general treaty of arbitration a clause to that 
effect. In the multitude of cases that have, during the past hundred and 
twenty years, been disposed of by international arbitration, the question 
of a denial of justice has arisen in many and in various forms that could 
not have been foreseen; nor can human intelligence forecast the forms 
in which it may arise hereafter. In the future, as in the past, this ques- 
tion will be disposed of by the amicable methods of diplomacy and arbi- 
tration, and in a spirit of mutual respect and conciliation which happily 
grow stronger among nations with the lapse of years. 
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This declaration was embodied in the committee's report because the 
other members did not consider it to be in conflict with what had been 
set forth. 

A group of three treaties adopted by the Fourth Conference deals 
with the important subjects of copyrights, patents of inventions, and 
trademarks. In all these matters the Conference was informed and 
inspired by the recent advances in the development of international 
administrative law, achieved through the general international Union, 
which deals with industrial and literary property. The treaty of 
Berne, as recently amended by the convention of Berlin, formed the 
basis of the convention on literary and artistic property. The essence 
of this convention is contained in Article 3 which provides that 

the recognition of a right of literary property obtained in one state, in 
conformity with its laws, shall be of full effect in all the others, without 
the necessity of fulfilliag any further formality, whenever there appears 
in the work some statement indicating the reservation of the property 
right. 

The principle here adopted constitutes the highest and most effective 
form that can be given to literary property. In fact it assimilates 
that right almost completely to property in physical objects, which 
too is protected in every civilized state whenever it has been legally 
acquired in one of them. The provision led to some debate in the 
Conference as certain delegates, especially some members of the 
Mexican delegation, considered that more formalities should be re- 
quired than merely those exacted by the state of origin, but the 
simpler system was ultimately adopted by the Conference. Article 
6 of the convention provides that the protection granted to authors 
or their representatives shall be governed by the laws of the country 
where it is sought, that, however, the term of protection shall never 
exceed the time accorded by the laws of the country in which the 
respective property right originated. This article embodies the solu- 
tion adopted by the most recent and mature opinion of jurists the 
world over and incorporated in the convention of Berlin. The result 
of the provision is that each country gives to the literary property 
originating in other treaty states the same protection which it accords 
to its own citizens ; but that, on the other hand, no country can claim 
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for its citizens a longer term of protection than is granted by its own 
legislation. 

In the treaty on patents of inventions the recent thought and ex- 
perience of the entire world were also taken into account. The 
essence of the convention is contained in Article 2, which provides 
that: 

Every citizen of each of the signatory states shall enjoy in each of the 
other states aU the advantages conceded by their respective laws relative 
to patents of invention, designs and industrial models. In consequence, 
they shall have the same protection and legal remedies against every 
attack upon their rights, being bound, however, to comply with the 
formalities and conditions imposed by the internal legislation of each 
state. 

It is further agreed that every person who has duly applied for a 
patent, in one of the contracting states, shall be protected in his right 
of property during a term of twelve months in order that he may 
have time to secure recognition of his patent in the other states. 
Another article provides that the recognition of a patent may be re- 
fused because the process or model involved does not really con- 
stitute a new invention, but has been in use previously. This pro- 
vision is important as it will oblige states, in order to receive inter- 
national protection for the patents granted by them, to inquire into 
the usefulness and novelty of the inventions for which a property 
right is sought. The absence of a provision of this kind from the 
convention adopted by the Conference of Eio de Janeiro was one of 
the causes why the Government of the United States decided not to 
ratify that agreement. 

A detailed and interesting convention was adopted concerning 
trademarks. Full international protection is to be accorded to trade- 
marks duly registered in one of the countries of the Union, without 
prejudice to the rights of third persons or to the provisions of the 
ntemal legislation of each state. For the purpose of carrying out 
this system an international registry of trademarks is to be estab- 
lished, with two bureaus, one located at Havana, the other in Eio de 
Janeiro. In order to secure the benefit of international protection, 
the owner of a trademark may register it in the respective bureau, 
upon the payment of the sum of fifty dollars. In the conventions 
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adopted at Eio de Janeiro, it was contemplated that the international 
Bureaus of Havana and of Eio de Janeiro should not only under- 
take the registry of trademarks, but should also be the depositories 
of international patents and copyrights. Upon more careful con- 
sideration it has, however, seemed unduly cumbersome and expensive 
to require the transmission of the records of all patents and copy- 
rights granted in the individual states. The system adopted at 
Buenos Aires therefore confined the function of registry entirely to 
trademarks, while it entrusted to the bureaus the function of acting 
as general information offices also in relation to intellectual and 
industrial property. The reasoning of this decision accords with the 
experience of the International Union which has its seat at Berne. 
As is well known, the Bureau at Berne acts as a registry only for 
trademarks ; in matters of patents and copyrights it is an information 
office as well as the general agent of the International Union. The 
privilege which international legislation has been attempting to 
secure for these latter two kinds of property is that each state could 
give to the citizens of other states the rights and the protection which 
it accords to its own citizens. An international registry of patents 
and copyrights has not as yet been created anywhere. It is, however, 
the purpose of international agreements to render more and more 
effective and uniform the protection which the different states accord 
to these rights. In this matter many of the American states have 
made but a mere beginning, and it is highly desirable, from the 
point of view of the development of intellectual and industrial life, 
that there should be in those states which have not as yet an efficient 
legislation, a strong movement toward protecting these important 
kinds of property. 

Matters of great interest in international administration were 
dealt with in the resolutions concerning the unification of consular 
documents and customs regulations. The instructions issued by the 
Department of State to the United States Delegation dwelt upon the 
hinderances of trade which result from the lack of uniformity in 
such matters as consular fees, the forms of invoices and manifests, 
and other features of consular and customs administration. It sug- 
gested the adoption of a uniform invoice for all shipments from one 
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republic to another and a uniform method of consular certification. 
The recommendations embodied in the resolution include the follow- 
ing: to suppress the consular certification of the general manifest; 
to dispense with the certification of the bill of lading in the case of 
countries requiring the certified consular invoice, for the reason that 
the latter document embraces all material data ; and to adopt a com- 
mon form of consular invoice and of consular manifest, forms of 
which were appended to the resolution. The study of the different 
forms of certificates required convinced the committee and the con- 
ference, that 

the essential requirements of all these documents could be combined into 
a single international form of consular invoice, if there were omitted the 
certificates of shippers and consuls which must reflect the requirements 
of local laws.* 

With respect to consular fees the resolution recommended that they 
should be moderate and should not be treated as an indirect means 
of increasing the customs revenue; it is considered desirable that 
these fees should be limited to an amount necessary to cover the 
costs of the consular service. 

The resolution regarding customs regulations is in the main a re- 
statement of the resolutions adopted by the New York International 
Customs Congress of 1902, which had never been placed before the 
several countries in a formal way. These resolutions contain a 
number of suggestions for making the formalities of customs admin- 
istration simple, and freeing tbem from elements which would un- 
duly retard the activities of commerce in the shipping industry. 

The resolution adopted on the subject-matter of sanitary police 
recommends the adoption by the countries which have not yet ratified 
it, of the international Sanitary Convention of Washington,* as well 
as the enforcement of the resolutions of the Third and Fourth Sani- 
tary Conferences, held respectively at the City of Mexico and at 
San Jose in Costa Eica. Article IX of the Convention of Wash- 
ington is to be given the interpretation that the official proof of f ree- 

s From the report of the Delegation of the United States, to the Department of 

Stale. 
4 Supplement, 3:237. 
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donx from infectious disease must be " satisfactory to both parties 
interested." Tlie original proposal that such official proof should 
be " satisfactory to the interested party " was in committee objected 
to by certain delegates on the ground that this phrase might endanger 
the commerce of the weaker country by subjecting it to the discretion 
of the officials in another who might use their power in a hostile 
manner. The form ultimately adopted seemed to be free from the 
objection raised in the opinion of all the delegations, with the excep- 
tion of that of Venezuela which entered its reservations upon this 
point. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference deal either with 
matters of condolence or commemoration or take up commercial and 
intellectual interests, such as the construction of the Pan-American 
Railway, the establishment of more efficient steamship service be- 
tween the American republics, the summoning of the Coffee Con- 
gress, the celebration of the opening of the Panama Canal, the inter- 
change of university professors and students, and the appreciation 
of the Pan-American Scientific Congress. All these matters are full 
of interest and form an important part in the development of closer 
relations between the republics of America, but as they do not in- 
volve any specific points in international law or practice, we shall 
simply mention them here without dealing with them in detail. It 
may, however, be noted that the resolution concerning steamship 
communication contains the very interesting suggestion that an in- 
quiry be instituted concerning the means by which there may be 
established between the American republics a reciprocal liberty with 
respect to the coasting trade. The resolutions referred to in this 
paragraph indicate the growing strength of the feeling of solidarity 
among the American nations, which was given an eloquent expres- 
sion in the speeches delivered at the opening and at the closing of 
the Conference, as well as in the sessions when the centenaries of 
independence of different republics were commemorated. 

Concerning the methods of work of the Conference it may be said 
that though the period during which it met was short and much of 
the time was occupied by various festivities and other social engage- 
ments, the delegates in the various committees devoted themselves 
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to their tasks with great interest and devotion. There was a com- 
plete feeling of mutual confidence, and all the questions before the 
committees were discussed with great frankness and in the fullest 
detail. Every point of view was ably presented, and differences 
of opinion were insisted upon with energy. It is therefore the more 
giatifyiag to record that, with all such divergencies, and after all 
national points of view had been discussed without reserve, it was 
possible to arrive at a practically unanimous agreement upon every 
subject of the program. ISTor were these agreements the result of 
superior insistence on the one part or the ready acceptance of alien 
points of view on the other, but they naturally grew and evolved out 
of the discussion so that as it proceeded certain definite conclusions 
came more and more clearly, and always naturally out, of the chaos 
of uncertainty into the steady light of rational conviction. 

The Fourth International Conference will be remembered for the 
practical spirit in which it undertook and completed its work. To 
those who took part in it, it will always be memorable and grateful on 
account of the feeling of mutual confidence and understanding of 
the companionable intercourse and of the true friendship which 
reigned among all the members. Through these personal relation- 
ships, the nations themselves are strongly drawn together, misunder- 
standings are avoided, and a sane and rational international policy 
is strengthened. 

Patjl S. Eeiitsoh. 



